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oe 3 Next morning we called at the house of an old 

PUBLISHED BY ft. SLLWOOD SELL, professor ; he and his wife were both ancient but 
No. 439 Market Street, full of talk ; I felt a desire to visit them, and had 
PHILADELPHIA, a full time to clear myself in a close and plain 

Every Seventh-day, at Two Dollars per annum, payable in ad- | Manner, though in love to them. After which, 
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the State, to any part of the United States, 26 cents. membered ; then proceeding to the Drowned- 
AGENTS.—Joseph $. Cohu, Joseph T. McDowell, New York. lands so called, had there a meeting with a few 

Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. professors who seemed too much withered ; then 
=<—=—= | taking another at Caulin’s Kiln to pretty good 
, ae satisfaction ; returned to Kingwood Monthly 
THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. Meeting then held at Hardwick ; eaves hope- 
a ful young people belong thereto; the meeting was 
Accompanied by my friend Thomas Ross [| comfortable, Friends rejoicing in the company 
attended the Falls Monthly Meeting, wherein I | one of another, and in the Lord for his merciful 
was comforted from a sense that a tender people | regard ; next day I returned to Bethlehem, and 
were among them, though they felt a time of | from thence to Gwynedd meeting the First-day, 
dearth, whom the Lord would io his own time | after which I rode to Uwchlan, about twenty- 
water as his peculiar heritage; but this comfort | eight miles, from thence home, where I found 
was heavily ballasted from a secret fear attend- | all well, having been absent three weeks and 
ing me, that there were among them some who’ rode about four hundred and sixteen miles in this 
like the heath in the desert know not when ' journey. 
good cometh, such who were easy ina dead form,| Having a draught of love and a motion there- 
and contented with the name, neglecting to wait | in to visit the Monthly and Particular Meetings 
for that transforming power, which would renew | within our own quarter, on the west side of Sus- 
into the image and life of the Son of God; to} quehanna river, with the concurrence of our 
whom in the love and plainness of the Gospel | Monthly Meeting on that occasion, I set out from 
I was constrained to clear myself ; the meeting | home on the seventeenth of the Tenth month in 
for discipline was pretty open and ended in a| company with my brother-in-law James Brown, 
good degree of sweetness; we went home with} who likewise had the approbation of Goshen 
the wife of Joseph White, who was then on a| Monthly Meeting for this purpose; we visited 
religious visit to Friends in Kurope, and had aj the meetings at Pipe Creek, Bush Creek, and 
comfortable season in the family with the child-| Monaquasy in Maryland, in the first of which 
ten, she appearing to be resigned in the absence | the Lord was pleased to favor in opening the 
of her husband, her spirit being sweetened with | state of Friends to the tendering the hearts of 
the truth of innocent quietude. many ; the other was satisfactory, and the last 
At Middletown Monthly Meeting, the next | seemed to be a renewed visitation to a raw de- 
day truth, seemed to be low, but we had some|clining people, several of whom were tendered 
service in the discipline, that it came away with | through the gracious long-suffering of infinite 
peace, and the day following, in company with | goodness. We were next at the preparative meet- 
Joshua Ely, went to Jacob Birdshal’s, in Amwell|ing at Fairfax in Virginia, and at Goose 

Township, New Jersey, and had a meeting in| Creek, wherein truth owned our service to the 
his barn, which (being a wet time) was small;| comfort of the faithful; we then attended the 
there are few here who profess with us, some of| meeting of ministers and elders, also the Month- 
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Hague’s house, whose wife was  indisposed ; 
several disorderly walkers being present, the 
Lord was pleased to open, and give ability to 
speak to their states, in a measure of his heart- 
tendering love, to the reaching the witness in 
some ; after this, returning to the widow Janney’s, 
we had a precious opportunity with her and 
children to our mutual satisfaction. 

Our next meeting was at Potts’s, near the 
South-mountain, which was open for doctrine, sev- 
eral of other religious professions attending, who 
appeared loving and well satisfied ; then at Crook- 
edrun, near the North-branch of Shanandoa 
river, incompany with several other Friends from 
Pennsylvania, some of us being a committee ap- 
pointed by our Quarterly Meeting, the Friends 
living here having requested to have a meeting 
settled among them; the opportunity was to 
some satisfaction, there being some youvg people 
who [ hope will grow in the truth, though some 
of those who are elderly appear too superficial. 
From thence we went to Hopewell preparative 
meeting, also to a small meeting over the moun- 
tain near Jesse Pugh’s; then we attended a se- 
lect meeting at Hopewell, and at the same place 
on First-day, which was large and solid, many 
therein being much tendered, to the praise of 
the Lord whose mercy endurcth for ever ; in the 
evening we had also a satisfactory meeting at the 
widow Lupton’s near Winchester. Next day we 
were at Hopewell Monthly Meeting, where we 


found considerable weakness, as to the practice | pathy and advice” 


of the discipline, on which account we had some 
labor to the comfort of the well-minded ; on our 
return we had meetings at Monallan, Hunting- 
ton, Warrington, and Newberry in York County, 
Pennsylvania, and a seasonable opportunity with 
Friends in Yorktown, from whence I proceeded 
home with a thankful mind, having travelled 
about four hundred miles in this journey. 

In the spring of the year, 1761, having an 
engagement on my mind to visit Barbadoes and 
some of the adjacent Islands, I proposed the 
same to my brethren at home for their weighty 
consideration before I asked for their certificate, 
who after a time expressed their unity therewith, 
and gave me a certificate, to which the Quarterly 
Meeting signified their approbation ; at our next 
Yearly Meeting I laid my concern before the 
ministers and elders, when for any thing that 
appeared, I had their unity and prayer ; I came 
home intending to proceed before the winter sat 
in, and attended our general meeting at Notting- 
ham inthe Tenth month, but in a few days after 
was taken ill with a fever, which with bodily 
pain and exercise of mind reduced me to a very 
low and weak state; but the Lord was pleased 
to give me inward strength, influencing my mind 
with love to all men, and great love to the mem- 
bers of our religious Society, the state whereof 
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ly Meeting at Fairfax, likewise the First-day 
meeting there, and one that evening in Francis 


I saw in a clear manner, and I so far recovered 
as to attend our Quarterly Meeting at London 
Grove, in the Eleventh month, at which I had 
an opportunity to clear myself to my humble ad. 
miration, and was inwardly comforted. Soon 
after which (my concern for going to Barbadoes 
continuing,) I went to Philadelphia, to inquire 
for a passage, when my friends informed me of 
five vessels, three of which were near ready to 
sail; but ‘understanding that all of them were 
prepared. with guns for defence, I felt a secret 
exercise on my mind, so that I could not go to 
see any of them; but kept quiet from Sixth-day 
evening until Second-day morning, when I went 
to the meeting of ministers and elders, where | 
had a singular freedom to let Friends know, 
‘“* That I came to town in order to take my pas- 
sage for Barbadoes, but found myself not at 
liberty to goin any of those vessels, because 
they carried arms for defence ; for as my motive 
in going was to publish the Glad-tidings of the 
Gospel, which teacheth love to all men, I could 
not go with those who were prepared to destroy 
men, whom Christ Jesus our Lord and Master 
laid down his life to save and deliver from that 
spirit in which wars and fightings stand.” I[ 
further added, “If { had a concern to visit in 
gospel love, those now living at Pittsburgh or 
Fort Duquesne, do you think it would become 
me to go along with a band of soldiers, as if I 
wanted the arm of flesh to guard me; would it 
not be more becoming to go with a few simple 
unarmed men? I now tenderly desire your sym- 
One honest friend said, 
“Keep to the tender scruple in thy own mind, 
for it rejoices me to hear it; and several said, 
they believed it would be best for me to mind 
my own freedom.” I then begged that Friends 
would consider weightily, whether it was right 
for any professing with us, to be owners or part 
owners, charterers, freighters, or insurers of such 
vessels that a Friend could not be free to go pas 
senger in on a gospel message. And as I re- 
turned to my lodgings, I felt so much peace of 
mind in thus bearing my testimony, that I 
thought that if all my concern ended therein, it 
was worth all my trouble, though at that time I 
did not think it would, yet was quite easy to re- 
turn home and wait until my way appeared more 
open; and as my concern went off in this man- 
ner, I have been since led to consider, that I 
could not have borne that testimony so fully and 
feelingly if I had not been thus restrained. 

The wisdom and judgments of the Lord are 
unsearchable, and his ways past finding out, and 
happy are they who move at his command and 
stand steadfast in his counsel. 

Our worthy Friends, John Stephenson, 
Robert Proud, Hannah Harris, and Elizabeth 
Wilkinson of Great Britain, beingin this country 
on a religious visit, attended our Yearly Meeting 
in Philadelphia this year, which was large and 
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favored with humbling goodness, and in a sense 
of the Divine presence that meeting ended very 
solidly ; the services of these Friends, I think 


THE MORAVIANS AT BETHLEHEM. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette 


have been great among us in this land, both in | visited Bethlehem recently. We qnote a portion 


their public ministry, also in the discipline of | 


the church, and the remembrance thereofis pre- 
cious, I believe, to many whom the Lord is pre- 
paring for his work. 


of the letter :— 

I have just returned from the old Moravian 
Cemetery, where I have stood beside the graves 
of Post. of Heckewelder, and of Loskiel. They 


After this I spent a considerable time at and | were eloquent to me touching the past; they 
near home, except attending the Quarterly and | will speak the same language to any lover of his 
Yearly Meetings,and the general Spring Meetings | native State and of humanity, who will make 


as they came in course, in the mean time being 
careful to frequent the meeting I belonged to. 


the pilgrimage hither. But I have also visited, 


this morning, a living witness to the glory and 


A new Monthly Meeting being allowed to be | the growth of the last three quarters of a centu- 
established at Uwchlan in Chester County, it | ry—I have visited Mary Heckewelder, the first 


arose in my mind to salute Frieuds there with 
an Epistle, a copy whereof I sent to their First 
Meeting in the 1st month, 1763, being as follows : 
“ Dear Friends,—In the gentle springing up 
of Gospel love and fellowship, I salute you, my 
dear brethren and sisters, and hereby let you 
know, that it is my fervent desire and prayer 
that you may individually attend to the gift of 
God in your hearts, and therein wait for the 
arising of his pure life and power, that therein 
and thereby only the affairs of the church may 
be transacted to the honor of truth and your own 
peace and safety ; for to speak in the church to 
the business and affairs of truth, by the will, 
wisdom, and power of man, (however knowing 
he thinks himself) will lead into its own nature, 
and in the end minister strife and contention, 
and break the unity of the one spirit wherein 
the peace of the church stands. Wherefore I 
beseech you beware thereof, and as I know there 
are among you such whom the Lord by his spirit 
and the gentle operation of his power, is prepar- 
ing for his own work, mind your calling in deep 
humility and holy attention of soul ; for in your 
dbedience only, will you be elected and chosen 
to the work whereunto he hath called you. So 
shall you be made skilful watchmen and watch- 
women, placed on the walls of Zion to discover 
the approach of an enemy, in whatsoever subtle 
appearance, and enabled to give warning thereof 
to others. May each of you stand upright in 
your own lots in the regeneration, waiting for 
the pouring fourth of the spirit and anointing of 
the Holy Ghost, by the renewing whereof, a 
true qualification is given in the influence of the 
love of the Father, rightly to oversee the flock 
ind family of our God, amongst whom there 
are some plants with you worthy of your care. 
“T should have been glad to have sat with 
you, in your Monthly Meeting, from the sense of 
that love which I now renewedly feel to spring 
and flow towards you, but cannot well leave home, 
I therefore at this time, in the pure refreshing 
stream thereof again salute you, and remain your 
friend and brother, Joun CHURCHMAN.” 
East Nottingham, First mo. 4th, 1763. 


(To be continued.) 


x nt 


white child born in Ohio. I found her in the 
Sisters’ House in Bethlehem, an ancient stone 
edifice which bears in every part evidences of 
antiquity. Passing through a lower hall, which 
was paved with brick, and ascending a well-worn 
winding stair, | was introduced into a front room, 
the abode of her whom I sought. 

I wish it were possible to perfectly portray with 
my pen, the face of the cheerful old lady of 
eighty, who, with a cordial shake of the hand, 
bade me welcome as a sister from a distant but 
familiar home. The full frill of her cap border 
quite covered the grey locks, which were brushed 
smoothly back. Scarce a wrinkle was to be seen 
in the pure white skin, and the large lustrous 
eyes beamed with a quiet joy. Since nineteen 
years of age she has been deaf—for many years 
she has been entirely so. She converses with 
her friends by watching the movements of their 
lips. For the accommodation of strangers she 
keeps a slate. Her voice, I fancied, had attuned 
itself to the music of her genial nature, for after 
the lapse of years, during which she has heard 
no sound, it is gentle and pleasing, as though 
the ear assisted in its modulations. About four 
years since she received injuries from a fall, 
which resulted in incurable lameness, and, in 
consequence, she seldom leaves her room. 

As she settled herself in her arm chair after 
my presentation, her cordiality of manner remov- 
ed all my fears lest I might be deemed an intru- 
der, and with an enthusiasm which we both 
shared, we conversed for some time. She re- 
members nothing of Ohio, but cherishes for it an 
ardent love as her native State. When she was 
but four months old, she was taken prisoner with 
her parents, and accompanied them on their 
weary march from Salem to Sandusky, and thence 
to the British Garrison at Detroit. When four 
years of age she was brought to Bethlehem, in 
which vicinity she has ever since remained. She 
remembers incidents in this long journey, which 
was performed on horseback. In the excellent 
Female Seminary of Bethlehem she received a 
liberal education, and in this and neighboring 
Moravian towns she performed the labors of a 
successful teacher, until her increasing deafness 
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rendered this no longer practicable. Her fatber, 
Rev.’ John Heckewelder, died in Bethlehem in | 
1823, when her home was broken up, and in the 
Sisters’ House she found a quiet retreat. 


THE TEST. 


“ When you see a dog following two men, 
says Ralph Erskine, in one of his sermons, “you 
know not to which of them he belongs while 
they walk together; but let them come to a part- 
ing road, and one go one way, and the other 
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THE STOLEN HIDES. 


William Savery, an eminent preacher among 


the Quakers, was a tanner by trade, and was 

known by all “as one who walked humbly 

with his God.” One night a quantity of hides 
», were stolen from his tannery, and he had reason 
to believe that the thief was a quarrelsome 
drunken neighbor, whom I shall call John Smith. 
|The next week the following advertisement ap- 
| peared in the county newspaper : 


“ Whoever stole a quantity of Hides on the 


another way, then you will know which is the \ fifth of the present month is hereby informed 


dog’s master. So at times, will you and the 
world go hand in hand. While a man may have 
the world and a religious profession too, we cannot 
tell which is the man’s master, God or the world; | 
but wait till the man comes to a parting road ; 
God calls him this way, and the world calls that | 
way. Well, if God be his master he follows re- 
ligion, and lets the world go; but if the world 
be his master, then he follows the world and the 
lusts thereof, and lets God and conscience and 
religion go.” 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


In a sermon delivered at Charleston by 
©. C. Pinckney, and just published by request, 
with the suggestive title of “‘ Nebucbadnezzar’s 
Fault and Fall,” this striking passage occurs : 

“ Let us not rest our hopes upon identity of 

institutions in the Southern States. Slavery is 
itself no bond of Union. It has become so with us 
simply as the result of outward pressure. The 
Chaldean monarchy,the Roman empire, the Greek 
republics, the South American states, were all 
slaveholding countries. But they have all fallen 
to pieces notwithstanding. Of itself, it is a mere 
rope of sand, with no more power, politically,than 
any other recognized relationship. Let us not re- 
pose on our agricultural staples. Cotton is the king 
whom commerce now worships. But its reign 
may pass away like other human sceptres. It 
is not now more firmly established in its supre- 
macy than Nebuchadnezzar was in his. Sudden- 
ly as the ancient monarch was hurled from his 
seat, the dominant staple may be from its com- 
mercial throne. Sixty or seventy years since 
indigo was the produce of Southern fields, and 
cotton scarcely known. Seventy years hence 
some other culture may supplant this as it has 
supplanted the former production, and more re- 
munerative labor may fill its place. These are 
the two human props upon which the Southern 
mind is now tempted to lean, instead of upon the 
Eternal God. They are the arches upon which 
pride is resting our political house. But they 
will sink beneath the superincumbent weight, 
like the arches in the walls of Babylon.” 


——___-—~<ew 


The excesses of our youth are drafts upon age, 
payable with interest some years after date. 





| that the owner has a sincere wish to be his friend. 


If poverty tempted him to this false step, the 


owner will keep the whole transaction secret, and 


will gladly put him in the way of obtaining 

money by means more likely to bring him peace 

of mind.” ' 
This singular advertisement attracted consider- 


‘able attention, but the culprit alone knew who 


had made the kind offer. When he read it his 
heart melted within him, and he was filled with 
sorrow for what he had done. A few nights 


| afterwards, as the tanner’s family were about re- 


tiring to rest, they heard a timid knock, and 
when the door was opened there stood John 
Smith, with a load of hides on his shoulder. 
Without looking up, he said, ‘I have brought 
these back, Mr. Savery; where shall I put 
them ?” 

“ Wait till I can get a lantern, and I will go 
to the barn with thee,” he replied ; then perhaps 
thou wilt come in and tell me how this happened. 
We will see what can be done for thee.” 

As soon as they had gone out, his wife prepared 
some hot coffee, and placed pies and meat on the 
table. When they returned from the barn, she 
said: “ Neighbor Smith, 1 thought some hot 
supper would be good for thee.” 

He turned his back towards her and did not 
speak. After leaning against the fireplace in 
silence a few moments, he said in a choked voice: 
‘It is the first time I ever stole anything, and I 
have felt very bad about it. I am sure I didn’t 
once think that I should ever come to what I am. 
But [ took to drinking, and then to quarrelling. 
Since I began to go down every body gives me 
a kick. You are the first man that has ever of: 
fered me ahelping hand. My wife is sickly and 
my children starving. You have sent them many 
a meal ; God bless you! but yet I stole the hides. 
But I tell you the truth when I say it is the first 
time I was ever a thief.” 

“ Let it be the last, my friend,” replied Wil- 
liam Savery. “The secret still remains between 
ourselves. Thou art still young, and it is in thy 
power to make up for lost time. Promise me 
that thou wilt not drink any intoxicating liquor 
for a yeay, and I will employ thee to-morrow on 
good wages. The little boy can pick up stones. 


But eat a bit now, and drink some hot coffee; 
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perhaps it will keep thee from craving anything 
stronger to night. Doubtless thou wilt find it 
hard to abstain at first; but keep up a brave heart 
for the sake of thy wife and children, and it will 
soon become easy. When thou hast need of cof- 
fee, tell Mary, and she will give it thee.’’ 

The poor fellow tried to eat and drink, but the 
food seemed to choke him. After’vainly trying 
to compose his feelings, he bowed his head on 
the table and wept like a child. After a while 
he eat and drank, and his host parted with him 
for the night with the friendly words: “ Try 
to do well, John, and thou wilt always find a 
friend in me.” John entered into his employ 
the next day, and remained with him many years, 
a sober, honest and steady man. The secret of 
the theft was kept between them: but after 
John’s death, William Savery sometimes told 
the story, to prove evil might be overcome with 
good.” 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NO. II. 


BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


The agriculture of the Romans was very 
similar to that of the Greeks, and was no doubt 
copied from them in some measure. Their 
writers describe their farming operations more 
minutely, or at least more of their books on | 
agriculture have come down to us. They usual- 
ly ploughed with two oxen, but sometimes three | 
were used. They were yoked abreast, and were | 
trained, when young, to the employment; they | 
were usually yoked by the neck, but sometimes | 
by the horns; there was but one man to the 
plough which he guided, and the oxen were 
managed with a goad ; they sometimes ploughed 
in ridges, and were particular in drawing straight | 
and equal-sized furrows; they seemed to have | 
ploughed three times always before sowing ; the 
furrows in the first ploughing were usually about | 
nine inches deep. When the soil was only stirred 
about three inches, it was called scarification. 
Sowing was performed by hand from a basket; | 
the seed was either scattered upon the land. 
covered by means of rakes and harrows, or, more | 
commonly, by a shallow ploughing, which caused | 
it to come up in rows, and facilitated the opera- 
tion of hoeing; they were particular in the 
choice of seeds the time of sowing and the 
quantity sown. Reaping and mowing were the 
usual modes of cutting down the corn crops, but 
the ears were sometimes taken off by a toothed 
machine, which seems to have been a wheeled- 
cart, pushed by oxen through -the corn, and 
catching the ears of corn between the rows of 
teeth fixed to it. The term corn, in ancient 
Writings, means grain that bread is made of, and 
not maize or Indian corn, as with us. In Gaul, 
now France, (for Gaul was a part of the Roman 
Empire,) the corn was cut down by a machine 
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drawn by two horses. This, then, must have 
been their reaping machine; and though we 
may boast of greater perfection in our reaping 
machines, yet it seems the idea was not original 
with the Anglo-Saxon race. They do not seem to 
have ever bound their corn into sheaves. Thresh- 
ing was performed by the trampling of oxen and 
horses by flails, and by means of sledges drawn over 
the corn. These threshing floors were exposed on 
all sides to the wind for dressing or cleaning the 
grain, which was performed by a seive, and by 
throwing the grain from a shovel against the 
wind. 

A late writer says, “ No modern writer could 
lay down more correct and comprehensive 
axioms than Cato did, in the following words: 
and whoever strictly obeys them, will never be 
ranked among those ignorant of the art. What 
is good tillage? says this oldest of the Roman 
teachers of agriculture ; to plough; what is the 
second ? to plough ; the third is to manure. The 
other part of the tillage is to sow plentifully, 
and to choose your seed cautiously, and to 
remove as many weeds as possible.” 

Such is an epitome of their agricultural 
knowledge—a knowledge which has since in- 
creased, and can only in future be added to by 
attending to this advice of another of their 
writers: ‘“ Nature,” says Varro, ‘‘ has shown us 
two paths which lead to a knowledge of agricul- 
ture—experience and imitation. Preceding hus- 
bandry, by making experiments, have established 
many maxims; their posterity generally imitate 
them ; but we ought not only to imitate others, 
but make experiments not directed by chance, 
but by reason.” 

During the dark ages, after the fall of Rome, 
but little improvement could be expected in 
agriculture. War was the ruling passion of the 
continental governments, and the despotism they 
practised drove many of their inhabitants in the 
latter ages to America. The richness of the 
virgin soil here was such, that, at first, there ap- 
peared no necessity for improving its condition, 
until its lessening yield satisfied them that some- 
thing must be done. At first, it was only to 
clear new lands and bring these under cultiva- 
tion; and this was continued so long, without 
attention being paid to improvements, that many 
left for newer countries to do the same thing 
over again. 

The spirit of agricultural improvement began 
to show itself in England in the early part of 
the last century; but its progress, at first, was 
very gradual. A few enterprising proprietors 
began to make experiments and improvements, 
but the little intercourse then had, of one part 
of the country with another, retarded its pro- 
gress. There were no railroads there to facili- 
tate intercourse, and most people considered 
themselves too busy to attend to what their 
neighbors were doing. Agricultural socicties 
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at length were inaugurated, improvements 1n 
ploughs were instituted, rotation of crops was 
recommended, the importation of bones and 
other manures was encouraged, and the benefits 
began to beso significant that a very manifest im- 
provement in the product of the soil was patent 
to all. And now, with a greatly increased 
population, they calculate with far more cer- 
tainty on an average crop in England, than they 
did one hundred years ago, and they have pro- 
portionably less fears of famine. 

In America the same causes were in opera- 
tion,and the impoverishment of the soil convinced 
the farmers that something must be done to keep 
up its productivencss. In the latter part of the 
last century, gypsum or plaster was introduced, 
and at length was extensively used. About the 
same time, clover was recommended as an excel- 
lent crop to improve the soil, and the two com- 
bined may be considered as the commencement 
of improved agriculture in the United States. 
Lime is much used in many parts with benefit, 
und marl, of different varieties, answers well. 
But the most marked improvement is now from 
guano, of different varieties, bone dust, and 
other substances used as manures. These have 
shown ut least, that the products of the earth 
may be greatly increased, and if the deductions 
of science are fairly carried out, we can hardly | 
assign limits to that increase. 


tee 
NAH-NEE-BAH-WEE-QUAY. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The readers of the Intelligencer will not have | 
forgotten the several accounts, published about 
a year since, of the lone embassy of the poor 
Indian, 2 1 send for pub- 
lication a letter received by me from her, ad- 
dressed, as will be seen, to the Friends of New 
York ; but as I have no doubt that she would em- 
brace in her affectionate regard all those who 
feel an interest in the affairs of the poor Indian, 
I feel that many of your readers will be interested 
in the perusal of this truly interesting, though 
sad account of their affairs. I would like to ex- 
press the desire I feel, that some way may be 
opened upon the mind or minds of some, whereby 
relief may be extended to this deeply-wronged 


people. J.C. 
New York, 4th mo. 22d, 1861. 


Vah-nee-bah-wee- quay. 


Owen Sound, March 30, 1861. 


To the Friends of New York,—My dear 
friends in Christ, hoping these few lines will 
find you all a little nearer to our home in 
Heaven, I am still trying in my poor way to 
walk in that narrow way that leads to Heaven. 
May God bless you all for your great kindness 
tome! I was a stranger, an unprotected In- 
dian woman, a lonely, solitary wanderer, a for- 
lorn pilgrim in a strange land; for the strange 


position [ occupied at that time was not from 
shoice, but from painful necessity, and God 
blessed me with kind friends in all my lonely 
journey. The unseen hand of God led me on 
from one friend to another, until I received the 
summons to see her majesty. Now all is done that 
could be done ; all of you did something in this 
great effort‘that was made by my poor, despised, 
down-trodden people. 

Lazarus sat at the rich man’s gate, waiting to 
be fed with the crumbs that fell from the rich 
man’s table ; but when he was uo more, he was 
carried up to Heaven in Abraham’s bosom. 
Yes; I know many poor Indians like Lazarus, 
that have gone home to their God, and many 
that are on their way to the New Jerusalem 
Oh! pray for me, that I may hold out to the 
end, and at last, with my people and all the peo- 
ple that love God, find a rest in Heaven, whence 
[ need never again carry the poor Indian’s peti- 
tion; and when the white man that now holds 
his sway over the poor Indian will have to 
give an account, as well as the poor Indian, to 
his Maker. Now he feels strong: in a word, 
they have the unlimited control of all the In- 
dian’s funds, and disburse or withhold as they 
please ; but God has said vengeance is mine. 
| Qh, that I was more faithful to God, then I 
| would never feel cast down; but how prone [ 
| am to leave the God I love, and want to love 
with all my heart, although these smooth-tongued 
jmen may say I told things that were uot true; 
but the time will come when it will be known I 
had not told one-half of my poor people’s 
wrongs. Oh! how often have I thought of my 
| people. The Indians that inhabited British 
| North America were once very numerous ; they 
owned nearly all the land in what is now known 
as Upper Canada; they roamed through the 
forest in pursuit of game; the smoke of their 
council fires ascended towards Heaven—all was 
peace. And now the poor Indian scarce hasa 
land that he ean call his, or he cannot give even 
to his own red child his land. No! These 
men that hold their sway above the poor In- 
dian—they are the only ones that give to whom 
they please.’ Happy for them, the love of a 
Saviour’s blood has changed the brave and war- 
like Indian. The war-sung is no more; it is 
changed to a song of praise to his Maker. Like 
his Master who died for him, he has no home— 
he is poor; but in Heaven he has a home, and 
there he will receive a crown of life. 

Ob! why should I be so faithless, but work 
and believe Him who hath said, “I will never 
leave thee, nor forsake thee,” even if all should 
forsake, “ if ye love me and keep my comtmand- 
ments.’ Yet nature will give way, at times, 
when we think the worst is “yet to come: as I 
thought of my own family, after I read the 
Duke’s decision, I thought of my poor husband 
and of my little children—my poor, affectionate 
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children. Some are grown to manhood and wo-) surrender shall be assented to by the chief, or, 
manhood ; and though I am an Indian woman, more than one chief, by a majority of the 


I know what it is to feel the affection of a 
mother’s heart; and to be driven with a family 
from a poor, loved home, procured by many 
year's industry and hard toil, and be turned out 
upon this unfriendly world ; left to battle with the 
illsand storms in life, without shelter or protection, 
is a scene over which angels would weep, if they 
could sympathize in the woes of mortals—all in 
a land where the poor slave can come and be a 
man and a citizen; while the poor Indian wo- 
man that is married to a white man can be 
driven from her home and taken for a white 
woman; but when she offers to buy her own 
home, she was an Indian. 

It is only me and my family that are cast 
away from my own people. I have always heard 
Canada was a free country; but it is only for 
some, but not for the Aborigines of America. 
If the Indian Department and the Government 
do not consider the Indians of my country to be 
goods and chattels, why not allow them to pur- 
chase? and still they say Canada is a fre 
country. 

I am an Indian; the blood of my forefathers 
runs in my veins, and [ am not ashamed to own 

; for my people were a noble race before the 
udonn came to possess their lands and home. 
am afraid you will be all quite tired before | am 
through. I will send you a few of the most 
objectionable parts of the late Indian act, which 
has received the Queen’s assent. 

“ And if such commissioners report in writ- 


ing to the Governor that any such Indian, of 


the males, and not under twenty-one years of 
age, nor over forty, is able to speak, read and 
write either the English or the French language 
readily and well, and is sufficiently advanced in 
elementary branches 
good, moral character, and free from debt; the 
said commissioners may also examine and in- 
quire concerning any male Indian over twenty- 
one, and not over forty years of age, desirous of 
availing himself of this act, although he be not 
able to speak readily either the English or the 
French language, nor instructed in the usual 
branches of school education; but is of sober 
and industrious habits, free from debt, and sufhi- 
ciently intelligent to be capable of managing his 
own affairs; and if the governor is satisfied with 
the commissioners’ reports, such Indian shall 
be on a state of probation for three years. Every 
Indian enfranchised under this act shall be en- 
titled to have allotted to him a piece of land not 
exceeding fifty acres out of the tribe. But if 
such Indian die without leaving any child or 
lineal descendant, but leaving a widow, she 
shall, instead of dower to which she shall not be 
entitled, have the said land for life, or until her 
re-marriage ; but upon her death or re-marriage, 
it shall escheat to the Crown. Such release or 
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chiefs of the tribe or band assembled in council.” 

N. B.—You will observe, that if the chief or 
chiefs consent to the surrender, it is lawful, al- 
though all the rest of the band are opposed to 
it. The term Indian means only Indians or per- 
sons of Indian blood, or intermarried with In- 
dians acknowledged as members of Indian tribes 
or bands residing upon lands which have never 
been surrendered to the Crown. 

N. B.—You will observe, that every Indian 
family still remaining at Owen Sound, will have 
to remove to an Indian reserve, or forfeit their 
Indian claims. The Indians may purchase land, 
but they cannot occupy them personally, without 
a forfeit of tribal right, although the land so 
purchased might be close to the reserve. This 
act comes into force on the first of July. 

When [ arrived in England, and the Duke 
appeared to favor my mission, and the Queen 
treated me so kindly, and promised aid and pro- 
tection to the Indians, and requested the Duke 
of New Castle to investigate the wrongs of the 
Indians, and he pledged himself to do 80; we 
thought we had gained a great conquest. For 
we were sure, that if we could only have an in- 
vestigation, the dark deeds of the department 
would be brought to light; and so we have been 
doomed to disappointment of a most vexatious 
kind. It would not have been so vexing, if the 
Duke had been manly enough to acknowledge 
that he had failed in making satisfactory exam- 
ination. But to pretend that he had done his 
duty in the matter, made me feel badly; for, by 
so doing, he has left the Indians in a worse 
position than they were in before, and cleared 
the department from guilt, representing myself 
as a bearer of false accusations. I think you 
are aware that there was a very able deputation 
ready to wait on the Duke, and was prepared to 
do justice to our cause; but the Duke only al- 
lowed them an audience of about five minutes. 

[ suppose Mr. Alsop has informed you of his 
interview with the Duke and his decision on the 
subject, so that | need not now relate it all over 
again ; but I will just state that, as far as the In- 
dians in general are concerned, the Duke says 
that, as far as he can learn, Mr. Penefather, the 
Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs, is 
well disposed towards the Indians, and that he 
has no doubt but that he will do the best he can 
for their benefit. So, it appears the poor In- 
dian may give up at once quietly to suffer every 
kind of wholesale robbery, wrong and insult, 
from those placed in authority over them. [ 
argue that the Duke is guilty of a great wrong 
towards the Indians, as be has made his investi- 
gation entirely through the parties complained 
of to her majesty; for he did not allow of « 
solitary friend of the Indians to be present to 
plead our cause. Had our friends been per- 
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mitted to take part, they would have exhibited 
such an extensive state of wrongs and corruptions 
connected with the department, as would have 
astonished the public; but the department has 
had it all theirown away. It appears the Duke 
would not notice the case of Sawyer and Elliott 
at all; but he paid some attention to mine, and 


brought serious charges against me, most of| 


which, he might have learned, were without 
foundation, had he allowed my friends to plead 
my cause in his presence before the department; 

but the Duke wound up his decision, by saying 
I was not an Indian, but an Englishwoman, be- 

cause I am married to an Englishman, and con- 
sequently I had no claims in any way or shape 
among the Indians, and thus, in a few words, 
depriving myself and family of our birthright. I 
am acquainted with a number of Indian women 
who are married to white men; some of them 
were married before me, and others afterward, 
but not one of them have ever been annoyed or 
molested by the department; but, to this day, 
both themselves and their children have received 
all their claims in common with the other In- 
dians. 

Although I have been married 21 years, it 
was not until the last four years that the depart- 
ment has made this excuse for robbing me and 
my children of our birthright, which I inherited 
from my forefathers before the white man ever 
set his foot on our shores. This is the second 
time, since I was married, that my home and 
farm have been surrendered and sold. Our first 
home was a very good one, the whole farm being 
under good cultivation. During the last few 
years my husband’s constitution has been broken 
by clearing new farms, so that his health is poor, 
and for that reason I thought we had better buy 
our own home. At that time we had the 
moneys; but it is four years since [ tried to 
purchase it, and now all is gone—the depart- 
ment would rather sell it to one who will pay 
more than I can afford to. We have made it 


valuable—my people will draw the interest of 


what my home will bring, so we who have toil- 
ed get nothing for my land. If I had no chil- 
dren I would say nothing, but I feel a mother’s 
care. May God bless my poor family; may it 
be a blessing to teach them to lay up a treasure 
in Heaven, where thieves will never come. 

The head chief at Cape Crokee, and twenty- 
one families, are going to leave that place and 
join another band, and buy a home for them- 
selves, if the Indian agent will take the money 
they draw from the department to pay for it; 
but when they try to get it in that way, the de- 
partment will not allow it. 

Mr. Rh. Alsop has remitted £146, 10s., to be 
equally divided among those families who were 
denied the privilege of purchasing lands. 

I have now told you, as well as I can, all | 
promised, when we last met. There is an In- 
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dian newspaper printed now in Sarnac; it is 
edited by one who feels the Indian’s wrongs; it 
is called “ Pe-tah-bun,” (the peep of day,) it is 
issued once a month—perhaps some of the 
Friends would like to read it. 

My baby is well, and all my family are in 
pretty good health. 
blessings he has bestowed upon us since I saw 

ou. 
iaiieies to me. 
With much love, I remain, 
NA-NEE-BAH-WEE-QUAY. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 4, 1861. 





The present aspect of our national affairs is 
truly appalling, and should have the effect of 
directing our thoughts to that Almighty, super- 
intending power, whose providential care is over 
all his works. 

We are taught by the experience of mankind 
as recorded in history, that national sins, unless 
repented of, are always punished by national 
calamities, and we have reason to believe that 
there exists in all sections of our country a de- 
gree of moral delinquency that may justly render 
us obnoxious to divine displeasure. The un- 
precedented prosperity that has attended our 
national career, instead of being received with 
thankfulness, as a blessing conferred by the 
Author of all good, has by many been regarded 
as an evidence of superior merit, and a spirit of 
national pride and vain glory has been manifested 
not only at home, but in our conduct towards 
other nations. The Mexican war was a remark- 
able evidence of this arrogant spirit. Taking 
advantage of the weakness of a neighboring 
nation, too poor to pay the debt she owed us, we 
wantonly invaded her territory, slaughtered many 
of her inhabitants, and compelled her to relin- 
quish a portion of her public domain. In our 
intercourse, as a pation, with the aborigines, we 
have in too many instances been regardless of 
the claims of justice and the pleadings of hu- 
manity. The late war with the Indians in 
Oregon was doubtless brought on by the ag- 
gressions of the frontier settlers, which roused 
the passions of the natives and led to a sangui- 
nary conflict, attended with great loss of life and 
destitution of the means of subsistence. 

And last, but not least among the evidences 
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My people thank you all fur your great~ 
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of national delinquency, the oppression of the 
colored race stands out conspicuously before the 
world. The responsibility for the evils of slavery 
does not rest solely upon the South. Merchants 
in the Northern and Eastern States were in the 
last century largely engaged in the importation 
of African slaves, and many of the slave-ships 
fitted out in our day have been from Northern 
ports and owned by Northern men. The advo- 
cates and apologists of the system of slavery are 
not confined to the South—they may be found also 
in other sections of our country. The effects of 
that system, which John Randolph called “a 
cancer in the face,” have in some measure ex- 
tended to all parts of our country ; but the most 
disastrous results are found in those sections 
where slaves are most numerous. It is not our 
purpose at this time to dwell upon the evils ex- 
perienced by the enslaved, for we would much 
rather allay than increase the excitement that 
prevails upon this subject. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that some of the greatest evils resulting 
from slavery, are those which fall upon the 
dominant race. The effect it produces upon the 
characters of many who are educated under its 
influence, were long since observed and described 
by Jefferson. The imperious temper which he 
ascribes to the habit of commanding a servile 
race, must be regarded as a natural consequence 
of the position in which they were placed by 
birth, and we should bear in mind that all of us 
would have been liable to the same stamp of 
character, if we had been placed under similar 
circumstances. This consideration, although it 
does not justify wrong principles or excuse de- 
fection of character, should make us lenient in our 
judgments concerning those who have been ed- 
ucated under circumstances so different from ours, 
It should also render us grateful to the Author 
of all good, for his merciful guidance to our 
ancestors in leading them by the hand, and en- 
abling them to renounce a practice that entails 
so much misery upon the human family. 


In the consideration of this subject we must 
not overlook the great change in public senti- 
ment that has taken place within thirty years, in 
the Southern States. This change may possibly 
be only on the surface of society and among 
politicians, but we much fear that the masses are, 
to a considerable extent, infected with it, and 


that the consequences must be disastrous. | 
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Thirty years ago, slavery was considered by 
many Southern statesmen as an evil destined in 
time to pass away ; and since that date, a Sena- 
tor of Virginia declared in Congress, that he 
considered it a moral and political evil. This 
sentiment was controverted by a Senator from 
South Carolina, who said he regarded it as a 
moral and political good. These conflicting 
views have, until now, been found among South- 
ern people, but unhappily the doctrine of Cal- 
houn is greatly in the ascendency, and a new 
government founded upon his principles is en- 
deavoring to assert its independence. 


During the debates of the late Virginia Con- 
vention, it is observable that even the Union men 
did not hesitate to speak of slavery as a blessing 
to both races, and as an institution that must be 
protected and preserved. Even those among the 
members who, thirty years ago, were advocates 
of emancipation, are now the advocates of 
slavery. 

In a speech delivered last month at Savannah, 
by A. H. Stephens, Vice President of the 
Southern Confederacy, we find the following re- 
markable sentiments : 


“The prevailing idea entertained by him 
[ Jefferson, } and most of the leading statesmen 
ut the time of the foundation of the old [U. 8.] 
constitution, were that the enslavement of the 
African was in violation of the laws of nature ; 
that it was wrong in principle, socially, morally 
and politically. It was an evil they knew not 
well how to deal with, but the general opinion 
of the men of that day was, that some how or 
other, in the order of Providence, the institution 
would be evanescent and pass away.” * * 
“‘These ideas, however, were fundamentally 
wrong. They rested upon the assumption of the 
equality of races”’ * * * “Qur new 
government is founded upon exactly the opposite 
idea. Its foundations are laid; its corner stone 
rests upon the great truth that the negro is not 
equal to the white mau. That s'avery—subor- 
dination to the superior race—is his natural and 
normal condition. ‘“ This, our new government, 
is the first in the history of the world, based 
upon this great physical, philosophical and moral 
truth. This truth has been slow in the process 
of its development, like all other truths in the 
various departments of science. It has been so 
even amongst us. Many who hear me perhaps 
can recollect well that this truth was not gen- 
erally admitted, even within our day. The 
error of the past still clung to: many as late as 
20 years ago. Those at the North who still 
cling to these errors, with a zeal above knowledge, 
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are justly denominated fanatics.” * * * arrayed against brother, and we behold our na. 


“As [ stated, the truth of this principle may tional government, the best that the world has 
be slow in its developments, as all truths are. 


: oe | ever seen, in imminent jeopardy. 
It was so with the principles announced by - b the Society of Friend ‘ 
Galileo, it was so with Adam Smith, and his 8 members of the Suciety of Iriends, protes. 


principle of political economy.” * * = * sing to be subjects of the Prince of Peace, we can 
‘May we nt, therefore, look with confidence | take no part in warlike measures; and as friends 
to the ultimate universal acknowledzment of the | of humanity we would do well to consider how we 
traths upon which our system rests !” can best promote the return of fraternal feelings 

This astonishing avowal was put forth with | and the preservation of peace. May we there. 
creat confidence, and received with enthusiastic | fore be careful to exert no influence upon others, 
applause. It may be considered an exposition of | either by word or deed, that will tend to strife and 
the principles of the Southern Confederacy, or | violation our principles. And may we in humility 
rather of the ruling spirits in that government, | and meekness place our confidence in the arm 
for its constitution has not been submitted to a|of Almighty power, and pray for that wisdom 
vote of the people. which cometh down from above, which ‘ is first 

In view of this great change in public senti-| pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy to be en- 
ment, we are reminded of the curse denounced | treated, full of mercy and good fruits.” 





against Israel as the result of disobedience ; ——— 
‘“‘The Lord shall smite thee with madness and “A Subscriber,” has evidently mistaken the 
blindness, and astonishment of heart.” bearing of the communication he alludes to. 

On the principles announced by A. H. Stephens, —_——_-.--__ 


the weaker race must always serve the stronger,| We regret omitting to credit the “ London 
. . . . . 7 °¢ . ° ‘J . . > a). . 
for any nation deeming itself superior to another, | Friend”. for the interesting article relating to 


and having the power, may proceed to subject its) the first printing press. 
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presumed inferior to the most degrading vas- 
sallage. The same doctrine may, as Henry Clay| The Epistle, written thirteen years ago, sent 
observed, be extended to individuals, as well as to 
races, and then it would follow that those among 
us endowed with the most intellect, might, if 


they were able, subject their neighbors, less 


us by a friend, is declined, partly on account of 
its length. 





ee 
We appreciate the kind interest which prompt- 
ed the selections from Humboldt’s Cosmos, but 


lightly endowed, to involuntary servitede we think his style not adapted to our paper. 


The confidence expressed by the southern 
orators, that their principles will ultimately be 
universally acknowledged, seems singularly in- 


—_—-—~<0 > _—_——_ 


Diep, on the 13th of Fourth mo. last, in Evesham, 
Burlington Co., N. J., ALLEN RoGers, in the 58th year 


. Sas i of his age. An elderof Evesham Monthly Meeting. 
appropriate at this time, when weare receiving ac- i oro = 


——, on the Gth of Second mo. last, Carnmarine 
Srackuovseé, daughter of Joseph F. and L. Stack- 
house, aged 6} years ; and onthe Sth of Third mo., 
Frederick William Stackhouse, youngest son of J. F. 
and L. Stackhouse, aged 4 years and 8 months ; and on 
the 8th of Third mo., JosepH Foster Stackuouss, at 
his residence, No. 34 Gracechurch Street, London, 
in the 46th year of his age. 


counts from Kurope of the great movements there 
in favor of liberty and progress. Lo the North 
we see Russia liberating her twenty millions of 
serfs, and providing the way for them to be- 
come possessors of the soil they have so long cul- 
tivated for others. In the South we see Italy 
shaking off the shackles that have bound her for 
ages, and her several States, so often, in former 
times, arrayed against each other in deadly con- 
flict, are now merging all their differences, in 


+ ~en 
THE HUSKS WHICH THE SWINE DID EAT. 


William M. Thompson, a native of Ohio, and 
graduate of Miami University, who has for more 
than a quarter of a century been laboring suc- 
cessfully as a missionary in Palestine, has re 
cently produced a work on that country, of two 
royal 12mo. vols, The following extract will 
enlighten some of our readers about the Kharub 
Tree, the husks on which the Prodigal Son fed: 
—“It is more bushy and thick-set than the 
apple tree, for which I at first took it, and, as 


order to secure safety and gain strength by a 
great national unity. 

But when we look at home how sad is the 
prospect! We hear principles avowed which 
strike at the root of all human progress; we sce 
a civil war impending, in which brother will be 


- 
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we near it, I see that the leaves are longer and of 
















































7 "s a much darker green. That is kharub—the tree 
= that bore the husks which the swine did eat, and 
with which the poor prodigal would have filled his 
ofes. belly. The ‘ husks’—a mis-translation—are 
2 can fleshy pods, somewhat like those of the honey- 
oni locust tree, from six to ten inches long and one 
broad, lined inside with a gelatinous substance 
_— when not wholly unripe. I have seen large or- 
lings chards of this kharub in Cyprus, where it is still 
here. | the fuod which the swine do eat. In Syria, 
hers, where we have ‘no swine, or next to none, the 
er pods are ground up, and a species of molasses 
“1 expressed, which is used in making certain kinds 
auity of sweetmeats. The tree is an evergreen, and 
> arm § casts a most delightful and refreshing shade to 
isdom the weary traveller. In this country they do not 
3 first | yield large crops, but in Cyprus, Asia Minor, 
ine eh and the Grecian Islands, you will see full grown 
trees bending under half a ton of green pods. 
—e 
mn the 
. 
ondon 
ing to 
0, sent == 
unt of It is the pursuit of every good gardener to know 
the real character of the plants he is dealing 
with. It is the gardener’s business to assist 
rompt f nature and provide for the wants of the plant, 
os, but J that it may develope itself in healthy beauty. So, 
- on these grounds, we would claim that it takes a 
gardener to be a /andscape-gardener. 
vesham, ———— = 
8th year 
eting. A HINT TO GARDENERS. 
or As our houses and gardens are always, more 
Respond or less, infested with vermin, it is satisfactory to 
of J. F. | know that Jenz/ne, an article become sufficiently 
; andon § well-known as a detergent, is no less efficacious 
ousk, a 7 as an agent in insecticide. One or two drops are 
London, } sufficient to asphyxiate the most redoubtable in- 
sect pest, be it beetle, cockchafer, spider, slug, 
caterpillar, or other creeping thing. Even rats 
EAT. fand mice will speedily decamp from any place 


sprinkled with a few drops of the potent benzine. 
A singular fuct connected with this application of 
benzine is, that the bodies of insects killed by it 
become so rigid, that their wings, legs, &c., will 
break rather than bend, if touched. Next day, 
however, when the benzine has evaporated, sup- 
pleness is restored.—London Chronicle. 
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When you have occasion to utter a rebuke, 
let your words be soft and your arguments hard. 
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A GLANCE AT HAVANA. 


The harbor of Havana is very peculiar in its 
construction, and the bird’s eye views given of it 
are seldom correct. The entrance from the 
gulf is by a long narrow street, if I may 
use the word in this connection, and which 
leads into a basin where hundreds of the finest 
vessels may ride safely at anchor, completely 
sheltered from the storm and the fury of the 
ocean. The channel runs close beneath the 
frowning battlements of the Moro Castle, while 
on the Western side are also forts, and adjoin- 
ing to them the ‘city of Havana. This channel 
is so very narrow, that when a strong rorther 
blows, even steamships cannot enter or leave the 
harbor. As you sail into port, if you look back 
to the gulf, along this street, the effect is enchant- 
ing, and no wonder that as the passengers crowd- 
ed the sides of the vessel they were so taken by 
the beauty of the marine panorama, that they 
could pay but little attention to the city itself. 

Havana, to the European traveller,may perhaps 
offer little of interest ; but to one, who, like my- 
self, had never voyaged beyond the confines of 
his own country, every step excited curiosity 
and attention. The houses, in the business por- 
tions of the city are generally of two stories, and 
in the others of only one. Here and there, as 
a rarity, you see a three story house. ‘Their 
solid walls and massive arches, recalling to you 
those of Granada, for who has not read Irving, 
are built with a solidity as if intended to resist 
cannon balls. Imagine the effect, if you can, of 
long streets of houses, only one story high, of every 
imaginable color save white; for here the houses 
are thus painted, because the opinion is enter- 
tained that the ophthalmic diseases, here so prev- 
alent, are attributable to the white walls. 

Every residence is built round an open area, 
to give it light and air. In front is the parlor, 
while to the side is the entrance; this is the 
only ingress to the house, and from it. Passing 
through the dining-room, and crossing the area, 
you reach the back part of the house, where is 
kept the stable. The volante, or carriage, is al- 
ways kept in this corridor, so that while you are 
dining, the horses are led through the din- 
ing-room, to be harnessed to the carriage. Per- 
mit me here to observe that, so far as my expe- 
rience goes, the horses, when thus crossing the 
dining-room, are remarkably well-behaved. To 
all of the windows there are iron bars, slightly 
projecting, so that standing in them, one can 
glance up or down the street. From every win- 
dow runs two files of rocking-chairs, and if you 
wander through the streets at night you will see 
these chairs filled with the fair senoritas and 
their lovely duennas, while at the bars stands the 
lover or the friend. 

On entering the houses, your atention is still 
more strongly excited, for no glass to the win- 
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dows, no carpets or wood to the floor—these are 
always in cementor of tile—no paper tothe walls, 
no ceiling other than the floors or roof above, no 
cushioned furniture or lounges, but always cane- 
seat and sides, bespeak a poverty more apparent 
than real. The truth is, that as no winter is 
known, the study in everything is to promote 
coolness, and thus comfort. For this reason the 
ceilings are very high, (generally from twelve to 
seventeen feet in height, even for private dwell- 
ings;) and that nothing but cots or iron bedsteads 
are used, and on neither a mattress. 

The volante is a Spanish institution. It is an 
uncouth looking vehicle, and not a pleasant one 
for the traveller. Imagine two wheels almost as 
large as those we employ to haul stone or heavy 
machinery ; from their axle project two shafts 
about fifteen feet in length, which reach only to 
the middle of the horse. Near the axle swings 
a gig-like body, but the seat so low and the body 
so very long that your legs must be fully stretch- 
ed to let your feet reach the dash-board. The 
driver bestrides the horse, or, as in the case of 
the rich, rides another horse and leads the vo- 
lante horse. I don’t attempt a description of the 
harness, and particularly of the saddle, the front 
of which is like a large fan. You can eas ly 
realize the pleasure of a volante ride if you will 
plant yourself upon an axle between two wheels, 
and then get some person to drag you by the 
feet. 

The believers in metempsychosis could cer- 
tainly never have seen a volante horse, or the 
very dread that such might one day be their 
state would have sufficed to dispel their faith. 
Yet the volante is not now the only carriage ; 


American cartiages and phetons, wagons, as; 


also American horses, are finding their way to 


favor, and many an equipage rolls upon a 


paseo Tacon which would adorn the Central Park. 
This paseo is a beautiful road, about three miles 
in length, leading from the western gates of the 


city, lined in its whole length, on either side, | 
There, every | 


with a double row of shade trees. 
evening, the beauty and the wealth of Havana 
drive. The display of splendid horses, fine 
equipages, for the volantes of the wealthy are en- 
crusted with silver ornaments, and last, not least, 
of the bonnetless and beautiful senoras and se- 
noritas, amply repay you for your walk. 
seiabaihlllipitiaiiteanien 

As we stand by the sea-shore and watch the 
huge tides come in, we retreat, thinking we will 
be overwhelmed ; soon, however, they flow back. 
So with the waves of trouble in the world ; they 
threaten us, but a firm resistance makes them 
break at our feet. 





<9 —___ 


Secret kindnesses done to mankind are as beau- 
tiful as secret injuries are detestable. To be in- 
visibly good is as god-like as to be invisibly evil 
is diabolical. 









From the German of Weisse. 
DELAY. 


To-morrow, morrow, not to-day ! 
’Tis thus the idle ever say, 
To-morrow I will strive anew, 
To-morrow I will seek instruction, 
To-morrow I will shun seduction, 
To-morrow this and that will do. 


And wherefore not to-day? To-morrow, 
For thee will also be too narrow, 

To every day its task allot! 

What e er is done, is done for ever, 
Thus much I know; but whatsoever 
May hap to-morrow know I not. 


On! on! or thon wilt be retreating, 
For all our moments, quickly fleeting, 
Advance, nor backwards more incline. 
What we poasess alone is ours, 

The use we make of present hours ; 
For can I call the future mine? 


And every day, thus vainly fleeing, 
Is in the volume of my being 
A page unwritten, blank, and void. 
Then write on its unsullied pages, 
Deeds to be read by coming ages! 
Be every day alike employed. 

————_ -~+er—- 

From The Providence Journal. 

When the baby died, we said, 
With a sudden, secret dread, 


‘Death, be merciful, and pass— 
Leave the other ;” but, alas! 


While we watched, he waited there— 
One foot on the golden stair. 

One hand beckoning at the gate, 
Till the home was desolate. 


Friends say, “It is better so, 
Clothed in innocence to go,”— 
Say, to ease the parting pain, 

That “your loss is but their gain,” 
Ah, the parents think of this ! 

But remember more, the kiss 

From the little rose-red lips. 

And the print of finger tips 


Left upon a broken toy, 

Will remind them how the boy 
And his sister charmed the days, 
With their pretty, winsome ways. 


Only Time can give relief 
To the weary, lonesome grief— 
God’s sweet minister of pain, 
Then shall sing of loss and gain. 
NORA PERRY. 


THE NEW CREATION. 


Every Spring God works wonders. (We do 
not call them miracles, because we see them 
every Spring.) Out of a little bud he brings 
branch with leaves, and flowers, and fruits. 
From a tiny seed he evolves a whole plant, with 
its system of roots and branches. And more 
wonderful still, we see springing into life a new 
generation of insects and creeping things, and 
birds, and beasts. “In wisdom hast thou made 
them all.” 











PERRY. 
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From the Ladies’ Companion. 
AN ARTIST'S SKETCHES IN THE SAHARA. 
BY C, RUSSELL. 


The winter that I spent in Algeria was one 
which offered no interval of fine weather between 
the rains of November and those of winter, 
which lasted three months, with scarcely the in- 
termission of a fine day: I fled from Blidah to 
Algiers, from Algiers to Constantine, without 
any alleviation to this miserable period ; I felt I 
must find a spot where the watery element could 
not reach me, and thought of the desert. I ob- 
served long convoys descending the road that 
led thither, their faces bronzed with a perpetual 
sun, followed by their camels loaded with dates 
and curious productions. One morning, then, I 
mounted my horse, in a state bordering on des- 
peration, and five days after reached El-Kantara, 
worn out and wet to the skin, resolved never to 
stop until | should be face to face with the sun 
of the south. 

El-Kantara—the bridge—keeps the defile, and 
is, so to speak, the only gate by which you can 
penetrate from the Tell of Constantine into the 
Sahara Desert. This passage is a narrow cut- 
ting, which you would fancy was made by the 
hand of man, through an enormous wall of rocks, 
three or four hundred feet high ; the bridge, of 
Roman construction, is thrown across. Ride 
over this, and a hundred paces down the defile, 
you come upon a charming village watered by a 
deep stream, and lost in a forest of twenty-five 
thousand palm-trees, and you have your first in- 
troduction to the Sahara. Beyond rise a double 
range of hills, gilded by the rays of the setting 
sun, which, twelve leagues further are lost in the 
immense plains of Angad, the entrance to the 
Great Desert. The Arabs have an established 
belief that the rain ceases at this little village, 
and winter never passes the bridge which sepa- 
rates the two seasons, winter and summer—two 
countrys, the Tell and the Sahara; and the proof 
they give is, that one side of the mountain is 
black and the color of rain, and the other rose- 
colored, promising fine weather. 

It is said that the first French regiment that 
crossed this bridge involuntarily stood still, 
penetrated with admiration; and the prospect 
which unfolded itself this evening before my eyes 
made the tradition probable. The palm-trees 
were the first I had seen; the little gold-colored 
village, buried under the green foliage, already 
loaded with the white spring blossoms; the 
young girl who came to us, with the splendid red 
costume and rich necklace of the Desert, carry- 
ing an amphora on the hip; her clear complexion 
beautiful with precocious youth—still a child, 
but already a woman; the old man, her com- 
panion, bent, but not disfigured with age ; the 
whole Desert appeared before me, under its 
various forms, in all its beauty, and seemed like 





a wondrous vision. The most incomparable part 
was the sky ; the setting sun gilded, empurpled, 
and edged with fire a multitude of little clouds, 
which were detached from the great black circle 
extended over our heads, and arranged like a 
fringe of foam at the margin of a troubled sea. 
Beyond was the azure; through depths that had 
no limits and inconceivable clearness you saw 
the country of celestial blue. Warm breezes 
came up to us, loaded with I know not what 
mingled scents and aérial music from the flowery 
village ; the sound of rushing water, the songs 
of the birds, and the rustling of the leaves. 
At the same moment a Muezzin, unseen, repeated 
his evening prayer to the four points of the 
horizon, in a tone so passionate that all nature 
seemed to be listening. 

The day after, our path to Boghar led us over 
the mountains—an irregular mass of conical hills 


separated by deep ravines, at the bottom of 


which ran little streams, with abundance of ole- 
anders in flower; the slopes were covered with 
brushwood and the summits with oak trees; 
whilst a few squares of barley denoted the pres- 
ence of the Arabs. The proprietors you never 
meet; they do not like their abode to be known, 
nor to tell their name or speak of their occupa- 
tion: the huts are built in the most hidden spots, 
and from this invisible retreat they mark the 
travellers who pass and the road they take. All 
the habits of the Arab peasant betray this 
system of precaution and espionage; the pos- 
session of land embarrasses him, and hence 
nothing looks more abandoned than the countries 
inhabited by their tribes. 

After five hours of painful climbing, hanging 
to the manes of our horses, we perceived with 


joy, in a cleared space, a white house, built by 


the French as an official residence for the chief 
of the tribes and an hotel for travellers. Two 
black tents had been raised as an asylum for us 
and our servants, and the Caid Si Djilali had 
come expressly to receive us on the threshold of 
the Arab country, with great hospitality. Our 
host is a fine specimen of the mountaineer, with 
a well-shaped head, an ardent and fine expres- 
sion, and a frequent smile, which shows his superb 
teeth. He wears two burnous—a black over a 
white: the upper is of coarse camels’ hair, heavy 
and rough, and, raised over the shoulder, forms 
two regular folds. It makes the tallest men 
appear short, so much breadth does it give, whilst 
it adds much to the majesty of their bearing. 
Add tothisthe red morocco riding boots, a chaplet 
of brown wood, a leather belt buckled at the 
waist, and worn by the rubbing of the pistols, 
and, finally, a long string of amulets hanging 
over a haik of fine wool and silk; all wool and 
leather, without embroidery or ornament, neither 
silk nor gold tassels: such was the severe attire 
of our host. 

The Diffa is the repast consecrated by custom 
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and etiquette: it was served in a small room.|azure ground. Nothing living was to be seen, 
The carpet, too large, wasrolled against the wall, | but occasionally an eagle slowly crossed the soli- 


and served to sit against; a single wax-light, 
held by a servant kneeling before us in perfect 
immobility, was our only light. First came in 
one or two sheep roasted whole, impaled on long 
spits and laid on an immense wooden dish placed 
on the carpet: the master of the house cuts out 
the best slice, and offers it to the principal guest. 
It is accompanied with hot buttered cakes. 
Then came ragouts—half mutton and half dried 
fruits, with a highly seasoned cayenne sauce. 
Then followed the couscousson—cooked flour 
and water passed through a sieve, and vessels of 
water and sweet and sour milk. The meat was 
taken in the fingers and torn. For the sauce 
there is but one spoon, which goes the round of 
the guests. The couscousson is generally rolled 
into a ball in the right hand, and swallowed 
much as you would a pill. The custom is to sit 
around the dish, and each make your own hole. 
An Arab precept recommends you to “leave 
the middle, for the blessing of Heaven descends 
upon it.’ Coffee, tea, and tobacco are served 
only to Christians, and are wholly unknown 
among the Arabs of the south. There are many 
poor people who have never tasted them. Yet 
we always picture, most incorrectly, an Arab 
armed with his long pipe, as we see the Turks: 
many look upon it as a vice nearly equal to that 
of drinking wine. 

Our next day’s journey led us through a fine 
oak forest, which, after a time, was exchanged 
for a much more extended horizon, a barren 
valley, and a landscape of a gray yellow color. | 
One valley which we passed through was so 
singular that L shall never forget it. Imagine a 
country, all earth and stones, tossed about by 
arid winds and burnt to its very centre, polished 
like porcelain, and dazzling to the eye ; so dry 
that it seems as if it had been submitted to the 
action of fire; without the smallest trace of cul- 
tivation—not a blade of grass or a thistle; 
horizontal hills, that might have been flattened 
with the hand, and narrow valleys, as clean and 
bare as a barn floor before a thresher begins his 
work. Sometimes a fantastic hill, if possible 
still more desolate, with an unformed block rest- 
ing on the top, like an aérolite fallen on a mass 
of burning flint; and all from one end to the 
other, as far as the eye can reach, neither red 
nor yellow nor bistre, but exactly the color of a 
lion’s skin. Neither summer nor winter, sun 
nor rain, can make this soil verdant ; all seasons 
are useless, and from each it only receives chas- 
tisement. 

We were three hours in crossing this extraor- 
dinary tract, on a day without a breath of air 
and in an atmosphere so immovable that our 
riding through it did not raise a breeze. The 
dust rolled without rising, and the sky was 
covered with large copper-colored clouds on an 





tude to regain the wooded mountains of Boghar, 
On our exit we gained the first plain of the 
south, an immense perspective of twenty-five 
leagues without any visible undulation. 

Perhaps the word Sahara is too often under- 
stood to mean desert; but it is the general name 
for a large tract, composed of plains, uninhabited 
in certain places, but well populated in others, 
it contains two distinct populations: the one 
sedentary, with fixed centres in townsor villages, 
in spots where the supply of water is never- 
failing; the other, the race of Arab conquerors, 
nomade and living under tents: the first are 
agriculturists, the second shepherds. A com- 
mon interest unites the two, yet it does not 
prevent each having a hearty contempt for the 
other. In those plains which the rain renders 
habitable the population is immense. 

It was at a morning halt near E}-Gonea, ona 
lovely clear day, that I saw the first tents and 
camels, and felt with delight that I was in the 
land of the Patriarchs. Old Hadji-Meloud re- 
ceived us, according to custom, in large tents 
raised for us, in the midst of numerous servants 
and great state. Much was eaten, and we drank 
coffee out of little green cups, on which was 
written, in Arabic, “ Drink in peace.” The 
scene was one of great simplicity, the tents of 
striped red and black cast two immense square 
shadows on the square ground, the only ones in 
the wide extent of horizon. Standing in them 
were the old man and his two tall sons, all dress- 
ed in black; whilst behind them and in the full 
sun was a circle of people squatted, in dirty 
white, without voice or movement, and winking 
under the brilliancy of the sun’s rays. Servants 
dressed in white passed noiselessly from the tents 
where the repast was cooking, to bring it to us. 
In a corner of the douar, J could see large berds 
of camels, with their long necks lying on the 
sterile mounds; the ground as bare as sand, and 
the color of a ripe barley-tield. 

We left our horses, and took a convoy of twenty- 
five camels. . Their drivers are tying on their 
sandals—dark men, in black burnous, thin as 
their animals, nourished on some trifling pittance, 
sleeping no one knows where, and performing, 
with their indefatigable camels, journeys beyond 
all belief. Our little caravan preserves a certain 
degree of order: first comes about thirty horse- 
men ; then follow the camels, with their drivers 
stimulating them with sharp cries, and whistling. 
Our khrebir rides at the side, on a large white 
horse, with his gun and lynx skin hung to his 
saddle. Besides our escort and servants, we take 
three Amins of the Mazabites, with their suit, 
who are going to settle some political difficulties 
which the French have with the Mazeb. One 
is a tall, rough cavalier, in warlike array, who 
gracefully rides his fine horse, which is saddled 
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with purple velvet and gold, and wears a scarlet 
cloth over the breast. Another, called Si-Bakir, 
has an honest, jovial face—very little, very fat, 
and sits astride his little mule like a round ball: 
he is a‘rich citizen, whu has three Moorish baths 
at Algiers, and a son at Berryan ; and he speaks 
to me, with equal affection, of his child, his 
baths, and the celebrated dates of his country. | 
He is dressed pretty much as he would be in his | 
bedroom, his legs encased in woolen stockings, | 
and his feet in black slippers; his defence against 
the sun consists of an immense straw hat, the} 
size of a parasol, ornamented at the top with | 
ostrich feathers, As he shows me much friend- 
ship, and as he knows just as much French as | 
do Arabic, our communications are very amusing, 
but rarely instructive. 
(To be continued.) 
————eiP- 
ONE CAUSE OF DYSPEPSIA. 

A distinguished physician lately announced 
that one reason why so many people have the 
dyspepsia, is because they have no sympathy at 
table. ‘They eat alone at restaurants, and devour 
their food like wild beasts, instead of sitting at 
table with their families, where their sympathies 
would be called into healthful activity, and 
where they would eat like civilized beings. 


1.8) 


FOR THE CURIOUS. 


The greyhound runs by eyesight only, and 
this we observe as a fact. The carrier-pigeon 
flies his two hundred and fifty miles homeward 
by eyesight, viz. : from point to point of objects 
which he has marked; but this is only our con- 
jecture. The fierce dragon-fly, with twelve 
thousand lenses in his eye, darts from angle to 
angle with the rapidity of a flashing sword, and 
as rapidly darts back—not turning in the air, 
but with a clash reversing the action of his four 
Wings, and instantaneously calculating the dis- 
tance of the objects, or he would dash himself 
to pieces. But in what conformation of his 
does this consist? No one can answer. A 
cloud of ten thousand gnats dance up and down 
in the sun—the minutest interval between them 
—yet no one knocks another headlong on the 
grass, or breaks a leg ora wing, long and delicate 
as they are. Suddenly—amidst your admiration 
of this matchless dance—a peculiarly high- 
shouldered, vicious gnat, with long, pendant 
nose, darts out of the rising and falling cloud, 
and settling on your cheek, inserts a poisonous 


sting. What possessed the little wretch to do 
this? Did he smell your blood in the mazy 
dance? No one knows. A four-horse coach 


comes suddenly upon,a flock of geese on a 
narrow road, and drives straight through the 
middle of them. A goose was never yet fairly 
run over, nora duck. ‘They are under the very 
wheels and hoofs, and yet somehow they contrive 



























eye, near the tail of Draco. 
Greater Bear, 


the holy stream. 


to flap and waddle safely off. Habitually stupid, 
heavy and indolent, they are, nevertheless, equal 
to any emergency. Why does the lonely wood- 
pecker, when he descends his tree and goes to 
drink, stop several times ov his way—listen and 


look around—before he takes his draught? No 
one knows. 


——_—-—~ep—-———- - 


ITEMS. 


Catirornia Wueat.—California seems likely to 
become a large wheat exporting State. There are 
nearly all the time several large ships in port loading 
whest for England. At the last date, the 9th of 
3rd mo., two ships had just completed their cargoes 
for Liverpool, namely, the Eagle’s Wing, with 28,000 
sacks or 60,000 bushels of wheat, and the Jacob Bell, 
with 18,000 sacks of wheat, and 3,400 barrels of flour. 


Green Teas.—Dr. Wentworth says, in a long 
letter from Few Chau, China, published in the 
Missionary Advocate: ‘Several American ships are 
lying in port, awaiting the arrival of green teas. The 
English, who love the leaf unadulterated, have taken 
the first cargoes of the season, and sped homeward 
with them. The Americans are green enough to pre- 
fer an infusion of Prussian blue, rendering that article 
so scarce and high in the vicinity of the ‘green teas,’ 
that the natives can hardly afford to use it on the 
venetians of their verandahs. If some hundreds of 
good ladies, who go with their heads tightly bandaged 
a day or two in each week with sick headache, and 
whose only remedy is ‘ green teas,’ would abandon the 
use of ‘green tea,’ altogether, they would find in the 
remedy itself the source of the disease.” 


Tue ApproacuinG Comet.—A communication from 
Harvard Observatory announces that the comet is 
growing brighter, and is already visible to the naked 
It will pass across the 
and will be near the Bowl of the 
Dipper in eightor ninedays. But the most remarkable 


fact about the comet is, that it will on the 12th of 


5th mo. be almost exactly where the earth was on 
4th mo. 19th; so tnat if this perihelion passage were 
twenty-three days earlier, the earth would pass through 


the body of the comet.—T7raveller. 


Stampep Letter Sueets—The Postmaster General 
has ordered the preparation of sheets of letter paper, 


cut, gummed and embossed with the three cent 
postage stamp, combining in one both a letter sheet 
and envelope. 
packed in such manner as may be necessary to insure 
the safe transmission of the sheets by mail. 


Also similar sheets, note size, to be 


This 
will be a capital safeguard against the carelessness of 


correspondents who are prone to omit placing post- 
age stamps on their letters. 
thing to obviate the legal difficulty which sometimes 
arises in identifying the date of an inclosure with 
that of an official postmark. 


It will also be just the 


Discovery OF THE JesuIT’s Bark.—An Indian ina 


delirious fever having been left by his companions by 
the side of a river as incurable, in order to quench 
his thirst, 
river, which having long imbibed the virtues of the 
bark that floated on the stream, it quickly dispersed 
the fever of the Indian. 


to his friends, and having mentioned the manner in 


drank plentifully of the water of the 


He returned perfectly well 


which be was cured, the afflicted flocked in crowds to 
The more intelligent of the tribe, 
however, discovered the reason of the medical virtue 
of the water. In 1640, the lady of the viceroy of 
Peru was recovered from a dangerous fever by its use. 
In 1640, Cardinal de Luga and other Jesuits, spread 
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the reputation of this medicine through Spain, Italy 
and Rome, and hence it obtained its name. 


OPENING OF Two Ports IN CuINA TO ForEIGN TRADE.— 
We learn from the North China //erald that the Earl 
of Elgin has issued a notification that the English 
winister plenipotentiary, and the Prince of Kung, have 
concluded an arrangement for opening to British trade, 
at the earliest practicable period, two ports on the 
Yangtsze river above Chin-Kiang. Tonnage dues 
and duties will be payable at Shanghae or Chin-Kiang, 
and traffic in arms and ammunition will be prohibited 
under severe penalties. We suppose that, under the 
regulations agreed upon, the trade at these ports will 
also be open to the commerce of all nations, including 
the United States. 


Great FresHet In THE Mississippi River.—The St. 
Paul papers furnish accounts of the great flood which 
has been prevailing in that section for some time past. 
Many villages on the Minnesota river have been sub- 
merged, and this great tributary of the “ Father of 
Water's ” has been never so high before within the 
memory of the “ oldest inhabitant.” The width of the 
Mississippi below St. Paul averages 600 yards; it has 
already reached three miles. The waters, however, 
began to subside on the 17th inst. 


Inp1a Russer Toots.—A new composition has re- 
cently been produced, the basis of which is India rub- 
ber combined with emery, from which are manufac- 
tured files, emery wheels, grindstones, hones, razor- 
strops, scythe-rifles, knife-sharpeners, and a variety 
of other articles of like nature.—The files wrought 
from this new composition can be moulded into any 
desired size or form, and adapted to every variety of 
mechanical business in which the common rasp and 
file are employed. They can be made as rigid as the 
steel file, or as flexible and elastic as the original gum 
which forms the basis of the invention. Emery wheels 
and grindstones are wrought ‘rom this composition of 
every needed shape and size, from the coarsest grade 
of emery to the finest buff wheel. In point of econo- 
my, this new composition is claimed to be superior to 
any of the implements which it is destined to super- 
sede, since the articles made from it are serviceable 
until the material of which they are composed is en- 
tirely worn away. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anD Meat.—The Flour market is firm, with 
light sales to retailers and bakers, at $5 50 a 5 62 for 
mixed and choice brands, and $5 75 for extra; $6 00 
a6 75 for extra family, and $6 75 a 7 50 for fancy 
lots. Very little doing in Rye Flour or Corn Meal. 
The former is selling at 3 50. The latter is dnll at 
$2 75 for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat are not so heavy. 
Sales of Penna. red at $1 33 a 1 36, afloat. Whiteis 
scarce and ranges from $1 40 to 155. Rye is sell- 
ing at 68 cents. Corn—Sales of dry new yellow at 64c. 
€float, and 61 a 63 in store. Oats are steady at 33} 
cents for Pennsylvania and 323 a 33 cts. for Delaware. 
Nothing doing in Barley or Barley Malt. 

CLoveRSEED is in good demand. Sales of fair and 
prime at $4 50 a4 75 per 64 lbs. Timothy ranges 
from $2 50 a 2 62. Flaxseed is steady at$1 40 a1 50. 





ETTERS OF ELIAS HICKS, just published. Price 
one dollar, sent by mail for one dollar and six 
3 cts. postage stamps, T. E. CHAPMAN, 
No. 5 South Fifth St. 
Philadelphia. 


5th mo. 4—3t. 





LEASANT COUNTRY BOARDING.—Four Ladie® 
J. can be accommodated with boarding in « private 
family, during the summer, at Fallsington, Bucks Co , 
Pa., six miles from Bristol. Apply at No. 659 N. 12th 
street, Philadelphia. ‘ 

4th mo. 27—3t. 


SWEGO VILLAGE SCHOOL, N. Y. 
Amy Drury, Principal. 

This Boarding School will open its Summer Session 
on the 9th of 5th Month, and continue twenty weeks, 
as a School for Young Ladies. 

Competent teachers will be employed. Drawing 
and Painting will be taught. 

Terms, $60 per Session of twenty weeks, half pay- 
able in advance, the remainder at the middle of the 
term. 

Drawing and Painting extra. 

ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, Proprietor. 


Rererences. Alfred Moore, Oswegoburg, John D, 
Wright, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 4th mo, 13, 1861. 





RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, Frepch and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. 
order at short notice. 

CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MICHENER. Philaca. 


4th mo. 6th, ly. 


Hats made to 


J OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
\ GIRLS.—The Spring Session will commence 
4th mo. 3d, and continue 3 mos. The Autumn Ses- 
sion, 10th mo. Ist, and continue as per Circular, 
For Circulars apply to 
MARY 8S. LIPPINCOTT, Proprietress, 
Moorestown P, O., Burlington County, N. J. 
or LIPPINCOTT & PARRY, 
S. W. cor. Second and Market, Philade)phia. 
4th mo. 6th, 1861.—4t. 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL,—For 
Youth of both sexes. The Summer term will 
open Fifth mo. 21st, and continue 20 weeks. Terms, 
$60 per Session. For particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal, ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co., N. J. 
3d mo. 23—2mo. 


\]OTICE TO FRIENDS.—In consequence of the 
frequent and continual calls on us, by Friends, to 

supply them with Plain Hats, there being now no 
Friend in the trade that we know of—we have con- 
cluded to resume this branch of the business. 

We propose keeping a stock on hand, and to have 
them made to order for those who may prefer it. 

Having had considerable experience in this par- 
ticular, we respectfully solicit the custom of Friends, 
and will spare no pains to suit and pleace them. 

Our Store is in Third Street, below Arch, No. 4], 
East side. 

yem.Orders will also be taken at 621 Market Street,, 
North side, up stairs. 

SMEDLEY BROS. 
3 mo. 23—3 mos. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 








